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East Bay Homelessness grows dramatically 


Unhoused residents are not surprised. 


By Benjamin Schneider : ech 


‘THE number of people experiencing 
homelessness in Oakland jumped a 
staggering 47 percent between 2017 
and 2019, according to the latest Point- 
In-Time (PIT) homeless count. 

There were 2,761 people experienc- 

_ing homelessness in Oakland according: 
to the 2017 count, compared to 4,071 
in 2019. That accounts for a full half 
of the unhoused people in Alameda 
County. Nearly all of this growth came 
from unsheltered Oakland residents: 
the count recorded just two additional. 
“sheltered” homeless Oaklanders over 
the last two years—that is, those living 
in emergency shelters or transitional 
housing programs. : 

An on-and-off homeless resident of — 
Oakland named Will has witnessed this 
spike first-hand. “I’ve noticed the rate’s 

gone up ridiculously,” he said while 
waiting to use the shower facilities at 
the Ghost Town Lava Mae pop-up. 
“There’s more camps, more people on 
thecurby 3,3 

“They're taking all of the old ware- 


houses downtown, and pushing out - 
‘all the homeless and minorities, and 


es Ae : : Kelly Sullivan /Berkeleyside 
A photo of South Berkeley’s “Here There” encampment in early 2017. 


remaking them all into yuppy lofts,” ; give his name. “When I first came out here in.2013,.... income. employment assistance, and mental health ~ 
his wife Kali added. dee : it wasn’t like this. You: would see two or three tents, services. oe : 
The count also included data on where are all but not like a little community,” hesaid. This bodes with what Street Spirit vendor, Arthur 
these unsheltered people are living. It reports that 78 percent of the people surveyed were housed in _ Roper, has observed. “There ain’t no jobs. When I 
34 percent of homeless people in the county live in Alameda County before becoming homeless. came here three years ago, there used to be all kinds 


As for how individuals fell into homelessness, the _ of jobs,” he said. Roper worked at the Berkeley 


tents, 23 percent live in RVs or vans, 22 percent in 
top responses, in order, were: lost job, mental health _ Drop in Center for 30 years before retiring. Now, he 


cars, 20 percent in the street or outside, and 1 per- 


cent in abandoned buildings. issues, substance use issues, eviction/ foreclosure, has noticed a surge of both young and old people 
The proliferation of tents has been particularly rent increase, and incarceration. As for what might _ on the street in South Berkeley, where he sells the 
stole to another homeless man, who declined to | have prevented homelessness, the top responses, Point-in-Time continues on page 10 


in order, were rental assistance, increased benefits / 


Belongings stolen in San Francisco sweeps 
The project that is documenting the items—and identites—that are lost in encampment sweeps. 
. ‘By TJ Johnston , | | 


THE homeless property yard at the San Francisco Department of Public 
Works saw an unusually busy Saturday afternoon on June 22—more activity 
than the workers anticipated. 

Eleven unhoused city residents—joined by about 100 supporters of unhoused 
people—attempted to reclaim property that Public Works crews seized during 

_ sweeps of outdoor encampments earlier this year to where it was supposedly 
stored. ce : 

Alton Perdew lost four backpacks containing such personal possessions as 
phones, electronic items and medication. 

Heather Lee wanted back her ID, photos of her children and recent birthday 
presents inside a Pelican case and a big green wagon that Public Works took 
away. The 90-day deadline to retrieve this property had lapsed. 

And Todd Bryant filled out three separate forms to reclaim items including 
bicycles and Husky bags filled with $600 worth of tools, as well as historically 
significant letters from his ancestors. 7 

But like many other outdoor-dwelling residents before them who attempted — 
to recover their stuff, they left with none of these items. Fortunately, those who 
showed up that day were provided with 40 care packages containing tents, 
sleeping bags, tarps and other survival items. 

This was an example of how the department's failure to restore impounded 
property violates its own “bag and tag” policy, homeless advocates say. More of- 
ten than not, they add, it’s thrown away as trash or, if Public Works staff deems 
it valuable, sold on the street. igs oe 

_ The June 22 rally was more than just a protest against the city’s heavy-handed 

approach to homelessness. It was organized by The Stolen Belonging project—a 

Leslie Dreyer ae . 


TJ Johnston collects oral history interviews of unhoused San Francisans. Stolen Belonging continues on page 6-7 
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Gallery-goers look at Bassendine’s portraits on the wall of Warehouse 416 in Downtown Oakland. 
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Homeless voices shine in photography show 


By Julia Irwin 


FINE art photographer Kirti Bas- 
sendine was appalled when friends © 


returning to England from their 
visit to San Francisco posted vitriolic. 


sentiments about the-SF’s “homeless. . 
problem” to ‘their social media page; 
voicing their disgust with the trash, 
needles, feces, and people on the 
streets, they warned others not to visit. 
“Tt made me realize that this has to 
change,” said Bassendine. “This image 
that we're seeing, the negativity—ev- 
eryone is getting the idea that these 
people are like animals, and they're 
not. They’re human beings.” 
 Bassendine created her multimedia 
project, “Voiceless,” with a goal of 
humanizing the face of homelessness. 
“The mission is to create awareness 
and compassion,” Bassendine said. 
“There’s so much numbing—you walk 
around these major cities, you see the 
trash and the tents, and suddenly, 
people are numb. I wanted to bring 
humanity back.” . 
Following showings in Gilroy and 


‘Even the person 
stocking the shelves 
of the grocery store 

you go to might 

be sleeping on the 
street.’ 


Sacramento, “Voiceless” was exhibited 
at Warehouse 416 in Downtown Oak- 
land on July 5, 6, and 13. It includes 
video interviews, several stand-alone 
photographs, and “Neutral Spaces,” 
an interactive pair of photo series’ de- 
picting unhoused persons and people 
who volunteer at homeless shelters 
The entry corridor greets view- 
ers with the first series of portraits, 
depicting smiling subjects all dressed 


Julia Irwin 


Bassendine and Jake pose in front of Jake’s portrait. 


in a plain gray t-shirt, set against a 
basic black background. As the viewer 
moves along the red brick wall and 
into the gallery space, they come upon 
the second series of portraits, portray- 
ing these same people in their own 
clothes, situated against the back- 
erounds of their realities—volunteers — 
stand beside their organizations’ head- 


‘quarters; unhoused people ate pic- 


tured withthe cars or tents they sleep 
in. Each of these photographs is paired 
with a storyboard, through which the 
subjects give written context to their 
situations. The opposite wall features 
a few stand-alone, local shots, and _ 
several short films are projected onto 
the adjacent wall, allowing viewers to 
hear stories told by unhoused people 
in their own voices. 

“It’s about neutrality—you see these 
close-ups; just regular portraits, and 
it’s hard to know who’s homeless and 
who’s not. James here could easily be 


working for Home Depot, or at an IT 
company; he could be the owner of a 


grocery store,” said Bassendine. “Then. 
"you go to the environmental stories, 


and you're like, wow, he a ina 
beat-up car.” 

For Jake, she Of the unhoused peo- 
ple pictured in Bassendine’s photo-: ., 
graphs, the importance of the project _ 
lies in this ability to humanize Home: 
lessness. 

“A lot of people have stereotypes 


is this secondhand perspective,” he 
said. “This project exposes the hidden 
side of homelessness, that even the 
person stocking the shelves of the gro- 
cery store ie go to might be seeping 
on the street.” 


The project, which had long. since - 


been on Bassendine’s mind, came to 
fruition in September of 2018, when 
the photographer met Sally, a recently. 


unhoused woman living near a shelter _ 
_in Gilroy. “She just absolutely touched 


me, having gone through her spouse 


dying, losing, a home, being out on” 


the streets,” said. Bassendine, “and it. 


just made me realize, ‘My gosh, I’m. 
a woman of her age. How would I 


survive even for one day?”” 
Bassendine’s work is grounded i in 


_an empathetic approach: the photog- 


rapher works in partnership with the 


; local community, through shelters or 


advocates, to find unhoused people 
interested in telling their stories. “I 
don’t just go out and take random 
pictures—it’s not about that quick - 
snippet, it’s about getting to know 
the person,” Bassendine said. “And 
it’s about trust—for someone to sit 
and tell you their story, they have to 
trust me that I’m going to do it right. 
Otherwise, im putting them out there 


“in the open.” - - : 


Finding funding for hee project has - 
been a thorn in Bassendine’s side. “So 
many films need to be created; I need 
to'improve some of the film quality 
and add more portraits. I can’t contin- 
ue without it,” Bassendine said. 
Once she secures funding, Bassen- 
dine hopes to take “Voiceless” to cities 
across the country, adding local stories 
at each stop. » 

“T want to get conversations started 
to effect community-level and pol- 
icy-level change,” said Bassendine. 


_ “7 want people to start seeing what's 


around them, and asking what they 
can do i in : their areas to support their 


: neighbors.” 
about homeless people, and they nev- | 
er bother to talk to us, so all they have 


Bassendine is now accepting donations 
through GoFundMe. Donate to her 
project at www. gofundme. com/help-kirti- 


_ give-homeless-a-voice. 


Julia Irwin is a recent uC Berkeley 
graduate. 
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——___- COMMENTARY => —— 


By Randy Shaw . 


IN response to rising homelessness, key Califonia 
politicians are drawing the wrong conclusions about 
what needs to be done. Sacramento Mayor Darrell 
Steinberg, who heads Governor Newsom’s Com- 
mission on Homelessness, is leading this misguided 
effort. Seta 

Steinberg’s July 17 Los Angeles Times op-ed 
argued that “homeless people should have a legal 
right to shelter and a legal obligation to utilize it.” 
Saying he still believes “strongly in the concept of 
housing first,” Steinberg nevertheless maintains that 
building enough housing to end homelessness “will 
take too long and cost too much.” 

Steinberg believes that establishing a right to 


shelter will force the state to build such facilities. He 


also wants to require those camping on the streets 
use such facilities. 

Both views are mistaken. We already know that 
prioritizing shelter over housing does not reduce 
homelessness. And that you cannot legally force 
people to use such facilities. 

Shelters vs. Housing 

Steinberg bases his support for a legal right to 
shelter on New York City, which has had such a 
court-imposed obligation since the 1980s. But New 
York City is actually a cautionary tale of a city 
spending billions and billions of dollars on shelter 
without reducing homelessness. New York City’s 
efforts to combat homelessness are only a “success” 
if you are observing from 3,000 miles away. (New 
York’s Governor Cuomo recently wrote that New 
York City’s homeless crisis is worse now than under 
former mayors Giuliani and Bloomberg). 

San Francisco has tried the shelter first approach. 
From 1982-89 the city spent hundreds of millions of 
dollars on shelters and short-term SRO stays via a 


“hotline hotel” program. It spent nothing on-pe! 


a-. 


nent housing. Mayor Dianne Feinstein insis ed until - 


nearly her last day in office that homelessness was” 
a “temporary” problem. She opposed investing in 
permanent housing and left her successor an even 
larger homeless population. Effectively converting 
permanent SRO housing to shelter space is among 


San Francisco’s worst policy decision of the’past 40 - 


years. 


program I created completely replaced the hotline. 
Under Mayor Art Agnos, San Francisco adopted. a _ 
“Housing First” strategy ee ees 
that continues to this day. 

The federal government 
has gone nearly 40 years 
without providing ade- 
quate affordable housing 
funding for the very poor. 
(Today, 75% of house- 
holds entitled to federal 
housing assistance do not 
receive it). 


Never forget that people in shelters are still home- - 


less. People in permanent housing are not. 

In San Francisco it costs the city twice as much to 
house a person temporarily in a Navigation Center 
than it does to permanently house them in a mas- 
ter-leased SRO hotel. Considering Navigation Cen- 
ters cost much more and encounter equal or greater 
resistance than permanent supportive housing (as 
fierce opposition to Navigation Centers in Fremont, 
Los Angeles and San Francisco shows), the state 
should clearly prioritize housing over shelters. 

Steinberg is a longtime opponent of rent control 
and just cause eviction laws. Yet the lack of such 
tenant protections in his home city drives rising. 
homelessness. Sacramento’s homeless numbers rose 
19% in the most recent count but Mayor Steinberg 
strongly opposed a rent control ballot measure 
in 2018. (On September 10, I’ll be speaking about 
Sacramento’s housing crisis in two events for Gen- 
eration Priced Out. I look forward to hearing from 
tenants about Steinberg’s record). 

Steinberg talks about Governor Newsom identi- 
fying “1390 vacant state parcels suitable for devel- 
opment.” But to my knowledge none has yet to _ 
become a homeless shelter. And San Francisco's 


In 1989 the Modified Payment permanent housing es 


Prioritizing shelter over housing 
does not reduce homelessness. 


_ funding shelters. But 


£ 


A homeless shelter in Atlanta, GA. - 


Nb a 


difficulty finding Navigation sites in every supervi- 


“serial district further shows that it is:a lot harder to 


find locations for shelters than affordable housing. 
Mandating Shelter Use ee 
Steinberg conditions his “legal right. to shelter” on 

requiring people to use the newly created facilities. 


But what happens to those who refuse to go to shel-. 


ters? Will they be criminally prosecuted? If so, get — 


_ready for counties to hire a whole lot of new public 


defenders to represent those charged with such 
crimes. And for a huge public backlash asking why 


police are spending time arresting people for not 


using shelters rather 
than dealing with. 
serious crime. ~~ 
Steinberg’s op-ed. 
fails to address: 
where those stay- 
ing in shelters will - 
eventually go. Does 
California want 
to use emergency 
shelters as de facto 
permanent lodging? Because the cost of implement- 


_ ing a right to shelter law in California will be truly 


staggering. Absent a new state tax earmarked for 
shelters I see no way the state imposes a right to 
shelter without diverting substantial funding away 
for permanent supportive housing. 

In a different political world, people would all 
be housed and we 
would not be debating 


for over 40 years the 
political will has never 
been there either in 
California or nationally 
to provide necessary 
funding to end home- 
lessness. 

I understand Stein- 
berg’s frustration over 
the need for more 
shelters. 

But reducing home- 
lessness also requires 
a lot of other measures 
that do not cost a dime. 
California legislators 


JC Orton 
Vendor Coordinator 


y the Tight to shelter’ is wrong 
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could expand tenant protections (AB 1482, reform- 
ing the Ellis Act) so people don’t become homeless. 
Many cities can do a lot more to protect rent-con- 


trolled housing. California legislators could also 
stop cities from preventing new housing, a practice 
that drives up rents and has put thousands of peo- 
ple on to the streets. 
Building more shelters is only one piece of the 

solution. Yet establishing a right to shelter would 
_mandate funding for this one purpose while leav- 
ing funding for permanent supportive housing as 
discretionary. 

That would be a huge mistake. 

Mayor Steinberg and his colleagues must look deep- 
er into how we reduce homelessness. Establishing a 
“right to shelter” is the wrong approach. 


This article was first published on beyondchron.org. 
Randy Shaw is Editor of Beyond Chron and Director of 
the Tenderloin Housing Clinic, San Francisco's leading 
provider of supportive permanent housing for homeless 
single adults. He is the author of Generation Priced Out: 
Who Gets to Live in the New Urban America. 
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Where are 
Berkeley’s 


mobile showers? 


Homeless residents struggle to 
find the new mobile shower units 


———— COMMENTARY ———— 
By Timothy Busby 
SUMMERTIME is here in sunny Northern Cal- 


ifornia, but what does that mean for the homeless 
living on the streets? ; 


It’s not that hard to figure out, it means limited ac- 


cess to showers, sweating all day, wearing stinking 
clothes and a real need for access to the basic human 
necessities. 

In the April issue of Street Spirit, I inter- 
viewed Berkeley Mayor bees Arreguin. During 
our conversation, he said, “we'll be implement- 
ing a mobile shower program in Berkeley in a 
couple of weeks in South Berkeley, West Berke- 
ley and in the South side area, so we'll have a 
mobile shower program.” 

At the end of June, I went to a mobile shower 
location on 2nd Street and Cedar Street to see 
if the Mayor Arreguin was staying true to his 
word regarding the mobile shower program for 
the homeless. | 

I was pleasantly surprised to find the shower 
unit present at the Cedar St and 2nd Street location, 
operated by nonprofit, Lava Mae. I will admit it was 
quite impressive. Two young gentlemen, Shawn and 
Torin, were in charge of the shower unit. Both were 
very courteous and professional. 

The trailer had three showers including a hand- 
icap accessible shower. They also offered personal 
hygiene kits, as well as socks and underwear. As I 
entered one of the showers I observed that it had 
a toilet, sink and a shower with a thick terry cloth 
towel to dry off with. It was exceptionally clean and 
well kept. 

Each person has a 15-minute time window to 
shower with consistent hot water. I mention hot 
water simply due to the fact that many homeless 
people are forced to use water spickets, water hoses 
and or a cloth and water to wipe themselves clean, 

so a hot shower, clean socks and underwear i is a big 
deal. 

While I was at the location I had the privilege of 
meeting Patricia “Mama Bear” Moore and her loyal 
Labrador, Ebony. 

Mama Bear is a 62-year-old woman confined to a 
wheelchair and living in Northwest Berkeley. She 
was a physical therapist for over 20 years before 
becoming homeless, and like many of us, as hard 


Top: Timothy Busby. Bottom: Courtesy of Lava Mae 


Top: Lava Mae volunteers Shawn and Torin stand outside the Cedar Street shower location in Berkeley. 


times hit she found herself living on the streets here 
in Berkeley. 

Mama Bear was glad to see the ae of Berkeley — 
making an effort to provide something most take 
for granted. Never underestimate the importance of 


- a good hot shower with new socks and underwear. 


Yes, something this simple can make a person feel 
like a human again. 

I believe it’s important to give credit where credit 
is due, and the mobile shower program certainly 


great start. 
However, there are some areas of concern. 
Shawn and Torin informed me the average 


attendance for the shower unit on 2nd and Cedar 
is between 5 and 10 people per day. But Lava 
Mae has another mobile shower unit in Berkeley: 
on Mondays at Alcatraz and King Street. At this 
location, they normally service between 15 and ~ 
25 individuals. | 

So why is the volume so low at the 2nd and 
Cedar location? 

One reason could be that it is on the outskirts of 
town in a desolate industrial area. 

While there are many homeless individuals in 
this area that are‘in dire need of the mobile show- 
er program, I have reason to believe that they 
do not know where or when to find the mobile 
shower unit. 

This became apparent to me when I first attempt- 
ed to find out if the mobile shower program was in 
place, before I visited it at the end of June. 

My first step was walking the streets of Berkeley 


and talking to homeless individuals I personally 
know in an attempt to find out if anyone has been 
using the mobile showers. To my many of the peo- 
ple I spoke with had even heard of the mobile show- 
ers in Berkeley. Of the ones who had, many did not 
know where they were, or where to find them. 

At first I thought maybe no one was taking the 
time to go to the library to view the resource sheets 
for the homeless. Unfortunately, when I went to the 
Berkeley Downtown Library, there was no informa- 
tion available about the mobile shower program. 

Next I checked the Internet for information on 
the City of Berkeley’s website. I still didn’t find any 
information about the mobile shower program. 

As a last resort I contacted the mayor’s office and 
spoke with the mayor’s assistant, who informed me 
that I could go to Lavamae.com to find information 
on. the showers. 

Without contacting the mayor’s office, how would 
someone living on the streets find the showers? 

The mobile shower program is definitely a step in 
the right direction, however the best plan is useless 
if no oné knows where to findit. 

I would ask that you, the reader, contact your 
District Council Representative and Mayor Jesse 
Arreguin and show your support for the Mobile 


. Shower Program and request more funding be 


allotted in order to place more units in additional 
locations with more service days. 


Timothy Busby is a writer who currently lives on the 
streets in Berkeley. 
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Vida poses with her belongings in West Berkeley. 


Street Spirit 


- Julia Irwin 


Vida: bookworm, caretaker, mountaineer 


we 


By Julia wii 


IN West Berkeley, not far from Fourth Street's 
bright, bustling retail mecca, rows of old trailers 


hide in the shadows of solemn industrial warehous- 


es, doors shut and curtains drawn. A break in the 
buildings casts one street corner in bright afternoon 
sunlight. Vida, dressed comfortably in gray sweats 
anda brightly colored hair band, 

m. perches on a wooden bar 

4 stool beside a bicycle over- 
, laden with bulging plastic 
shopping bags. 

Vida was raised on a 
© farm in Idaho, where she 

grew up milking cows, 
tending fields, and playing 
outdoors—riding bikes, hiking, — 
fishing, and camping. “I loved camping most,” she 
says. “I’ve always liked to be in the mountains; it’s 
so peaceful.” As a child, she dreamed of Pong a 
forest ranger. 

In her late 20s, Vida moved to Los Angeles seek- 
ing something “new and different.” 

“And it’s different, all right!” she says. “qe S SO 
fast-paced, compared to where I’m from.” _ 

After relocating, Vida began to struggle. She was 
unable to find:a job and experienced some “person- 
al issues” that, as she says, “really knocked me off 
my peg.” Vida has been sleeping 1 in a tent for the 
three years since. 

Now 32, Vida has been living in the Bay Area for 
about six months. She is still sleeping outside, but 
is doing better these days. “It took me a little time 
to crawl up and out of the gutter, but I did it,” she 
says. “I got it now; I can handle it. Frank says I can 
handle it,” she laughs, glancing at her friend, busy 
hammering several large wooden boxes together. 
“So I can handle it!” 

Vida has found a welcoming community among 
other unhoused folks. “I see a lot of positive atti- 
tudes and nice people,” she says. She talks about 
how people are quick to stand up for each other, 
noting that she recently found a ready support sys- 
tem when a romantic relationship turned abusive. 

Still, as a young woman living outside, Vida - 
sometimes finds herself in scary situations. “You 
just gotta be careful wherever you go, because some 
people see that yous rea girl and think you won't do 


nothin’, that you're weak,” -she cautions. “But other 
men I’ve become friends wenhmaue been really re- 
spectful; they see 2my size, my shape, and they have 
my back.” 

Vida keeps herself entertained by reading books, 


~ which she borrows from the “little free libraries” 


dotting residential neighborhoods. “It’s like watch- 
ing a movie, but you don’t need power,” she laughs. 

Vida enjoys Michael Patterson’s detective stories, 
and children’s book author Sharon Creech. Her fa- 
vorite Creech novel is Chasing Redbird, which tells” 
the story of an 11-year-old girl in Kentucky who 
finds an overgrown trail and, following the death of 
a beloved aunt, channels her grief into clearing the 
trail by herself. “It’s my favorite book,” says Vida, 
“because it reminds me that I can do Ue I put 
my mind to.” 

Vida pauses for a moment, then continues: 
“Homeless people too—we can do anything we put 
our minds to; we just have to keep trying and never 
give up. I wish people knew that just because you're 
homeless doesn’t mean you're a bad person; it just 


Just because you’re homeless 


doesn’t mean youre a bad per- 
son; it just means youre strug- 


gling—and avErUp oes struggles. : 


_ means you're struggling—and A ee struggles. 


It just means that you're transient, that you re tran- 
sitioning into a different part of your life.” 
Despite this optimism, living outdoors has often 


like the difficulty in finding a place to take a show- 
er. “A lot of the time, it’s just a birdbath,” she says. 
“That’s what we call it—you find a bathroom and 


~ take a little birdbath in the sink. It’s rough, and it’s 


hard to keep that belief that you can do it.” 
Though she is still living on the street, Vida has an 


_ escape plan. When she’s ready, she says, her family 
has offered to bus her back to Idaho, though they 


‘are wary of her propensity to skip town for new 
adventures. “They want to make sure that I'm going 
to stick to it,” she-says. 


She isn’t quite sure what she'll do once she: moves: 


> 


Baek 6 her home ede but Vida looks forward to 
seeing her family and friends again. “Being here [in 


the Bay Areal, Ym new, and 1 feel like I'm by myself 


sometimes,” she says. 

One path that appeals to her is rearenete, She is 
considering finding work as a Certified Nursing As- 
sistant—her mother’s lifelong career. “I like helping 
people; I want to help take care of the elderly,” Vida 
says. . 

Until then, though, Vida hopes the City of Berke- 
ley will ease up on its unhoused population. “Like, 
Frank here is building these storage boxes and shel-- 
ters,” she gestures, “so they went and made a law 
saying you can’t do that.” 

Frank has thus far been preoccupied with the 
boxes he is constructing, and I had long since taken 
him to be entirely deaf to our conversion. Proving 
me wrong, he cuts in, eagerly asserting that his. 
boxes do not violate Berkeley’s new “sidewalk or- 
dinance,” which prohibits objects that o¢cupy more 
than nine square feet of sidewalk space. He tells me 
that had previously been constructing larger boxes, 
intending for them to serve primarily as temporary 
shelters for unhoused people, and was forced to 
downsize following the passage of the sidewalk 
ordinance. 

Indignant, Vida shakes her head. “He’s paying it 
forward and helping others who don’t have a place 


_to stay—they should be donating supplies and stuff 


to help him, rather than trying to knock him off his 
peg for doing the right thing!” 


Street Spirits is a monthly column in which someone 
who lives on the street tells us their story. Julia Irwin is 


_arecent UC Berkeley graduate. 
strained Vida’s positivity—small hardships add up, RR 


Stolen Belonging from pagel - ; 


multifaceted arts organizing project 
which documents the belongings taken 


from homeless residents during home- : 


less sweeps and reveals the’ ways in 
which such thefts steal a person's ability 
to belong to their community and the 
city. The rally was the culmination of 
this seven-month long project, which in- 


cluded video interviews, public records — 


requests, visual art displays, spoken 
word and the testimonies of sweep sur- 
vivors themselves. 

Housing activist and artist Leslie 
Dreyer organized the project to shine 
alight ona reality of living on the 
street—San Francisco’s recurring effort 
by multiple City agencies to disperse __ 
unsheltered people out of public view 
and dispose of the things they carry. 
Dreyer said these decisions come from 
high up in the chain of command and 
must stop. 

“The City of San Francisco is targeting 
houseless residents, stealing their sur- 
vival gear, all of their belongings and, 
consequently, their ability to belong in 
the city,” she said. “Lead decision mak- 


T don't believe they 
have my posessions 
at all.’ 


ers need to hear our collective voices 
demanding they stop the sweeps, which 
are driving folks further into poverty.” 


HOW THE PROJECT BEGAN 


As early as 2016, the Coalition on 
Homelessness, which publishes Street. 


Sheet—San Francisco’s homeless 
advocacy newspaper—started scruti- 
nizing Public Works’ seizure practices. 
Volunteer Scott Nelson made a public 
records request for any records related 
._to “bag and tags” conducted during 
sweeps when San Francisco hosted 
Super Bowl 50. During that time, city 
workers cleared hundreds of tents in a — 
two-month period, they recorded only 
19 “bag and tag” forms. 
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Two years later in December 2018, 
Dreyer recruited a team of six currently . 
and formerly unhoused people at the 
Coalition on Homelessness—includ- 
ing this writer—to interview about 40 
sweep survivors on video. What they 
described were cases of theft: tents, 
sleeping bags, suitcases, backpacks, 
bicycles, family bibles, photos of loved 
ones, relatives’ cremated SS, all 
stolen. 

As part of the double meaning behind 
the name “Stolen Belonging” suggests, 
the owners’ sense of inclusion in San 
Francisco was also robbed. _ 

In addition to shooting over 900 
minutes of footage, the team poured 
through dozens of Public Works prop- 
erty forms that noted what was taken, 
where, and when. Each production ~ 
team member was interviewed about 
the impact the project had on them. At 
the June 22 action, it also displayed its 
artistic side as several posters resem-_ 
bling’ department tags were displayed 
listing the owners’ names anid their lost 
goods. © 

The project also elcaced several 


videos, which can be viewed on its 


website stolenbelonging.org. One video 
followed unhoused resident Heather 


_ Lee through the Public Works facility as 
she was thwarted in her attempt to re- _ 
trieve her wagon and Pelican case. She ~ 


and production team member Couper 
Orona made it as far as the office before 
staff ordered them to wait outside the 
gate. A worker who promised to search 
for Lee’s stuff never returned, leaving 
Lee out in the rain for one hour. 

“This is what they’ ve been doing to | 
everyone I’ve talked to, making them 


wait,” she said. “I don’t believe they 
have my possessions at all.” 


THE CITY AS A THIEF 


Of all the equipment taken in the 
sweeps, laborer Todd Bryant's assort- 


~ ment was arguably the most eclectic, 
_one which he said he can’t fully enu- 


merate. : . 

“I made a list of all the things they’ ve 
taken that I could remember, but of 
course DPW [Department of Public 


Works] took that, too,” he said. 


As one video excerpt shows, Bryant 


watched helplessly while Public Works 
trashed his tools and other belongings 


‘as a row Of police officers stood guard. 


In another interview months later, 
Bryant said he also lost a bass guitar, 


several bicycles and collections of coins 
and football cards. In addition, workers - 


‘tossed out several letters dating from 
the 1800s by his great, great grandfa- 
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What i 1S lost in encampment sweeps?: “A 


An illustration of an unhoused person’s belongings being stolen by the city. 


ther, Col. Walker McClure, who helped 
build the Old Lincoln Highway. But the 
item with the most sentimental value 

was an iPad with his only videos of his 


late mother. 


Oscar Wesley McKinney was also 


robbed of his farhily history. A brown, 


leather-bound bible that was passed 


_ through five generations also included 


his family tree. But according to McK- 
inney, the City isn’t just satisfied with 


sweep), all your 


gone. 
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' taking family heirlooms; it wants to 
_ violate his personal space, too. 


“It’s our privacy, that’s what the City 
wants to take away from us,” he said. 
“People who live along a doorway ora 
sidewalk always cover their heads up 
with their sleeping bag. A lot of people - 
say it’s light they do it for, other people 
say heat, but it’s actually discretion. It’s 
the one time of the day the world won't 
look at you, and you're not looking at 


i's our privacy. 
ong a door 


away from us. Peop 


Wy 


the world. It might be a blanket over 
your head, it’s still your occupied space. 
I prefer a tent.” 


"PUBLIC RECORDS | 


Another pabke roeniae request made 
this year yielded a sample of “bag and 
tag” orders from 2016 to 2019: The City 
has been, logging more these forms each 
year, from 60 in 2016 to 400 last year. 
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Yet, the paperwork doesn’t reveal many~ 
details. The majority of the items were 
listed as “bags” without specifying 

their contents. The forms also show that 


- backpacks, suitcases, and bicycles were 


frequently plucked in the sweeps. 
Although no mention of family bibles, 
relatives’ ashes or valuables were filed, 
the words “stolen from the yard” were 
written on 30 of these forms, probably » 
an attempt to explain away the absence 
of belongings. Public Works director 
Mohammed Nuru denied to the media 


_ that any thefts from the yard was an 


inside job. 

“It’s mostly street people” who break 
into the yard, he told the San ee 
Examiner. 

But a former Public Works employ- 
ee’s account refutes Nuru’s explana-. 
tion. Wishing to remain anonymous, 
the ex-worker added that no one ever | 
spelled out the policy governing home- 
less people’s property during his tenure. 
Instead, he was instructed to throw stuff 
onto the truck. 

“I was never trained to see the policy 


and the rules and all that. They never 


told me to do none of that,” said the 
informant. “I just followed the boss's 
commands what to do, sO that was © 
mboutdts. oa 

He added that workers would sift 
through the seized items at the yard, 
disposing of tents and taking more 
valuable items, such as electronics, to 
sell at neighborhood flea markets. 

“They just go to the big dumpster and 
start unloading it, and whatever looks 


7 good to them, they go sell it on the 


weekend and try to make money off of 
it,” he said. 


“HOW DARE YOU?” 


Such stories of misconduct by City 
workers toward unsheltered people 
outrage Couper Orona, a disabled fire- 


- fighter who has been unhoused for 13 


years. In the Stolen Belonging project, 

she acted as a liaison to street dwellers 

who were interviewed. Her words to 

the City sound like a contemporary 

street een of Emile Zola’s famous 
“J'accuse” open letter. 


nis 


“City of San Francisco, what you're 
doing is some fucked-up shit,” she said. 
“You're treating people like they’re 
nothing. Like, how dare you? What 
would your mama ‘think about your 
behavior and acting like people don’t 
matter? Where does your heart go?” 

The theft of makeshift shelter, medi- 
cations and IDs wreaks enough havoc 
in unsheltered people’s lives. But losing 
sentimental belongings can be intensely 


te 


‘Even though they're 
knocked down, these 
people still have the 
strength to tell their 
stories.’ C= 


destabilizing, too. Meghan “Roadkill” 
Johnson, a production team member, 
was reminded of how precious.a keep- 
sake could be to one’s well-being. Until 
she found housing earlier this year, she 
spent eight years on the streets and in 
shelters. As Johnson collected stories 
for the project, memories of those years 
flooded. 5 

“There's been times people have been 
telling their stories, and I just wanted 
to cry because I felt their pain, you 
know? It was resurfacing again,” she 
said.“Something people were talking 
about our experiences where their shit 
was stolen by DPW and SFPD, from like 
years ago. And that pain is still there.” 

Team member Sophia Thibodeaux 


- was also impacted by the project expe- 
tience. Currently unhoused with two 


children, she was affected by the tales 
she heard. 

“Even though they’re knocked down, 
these people still have strength to tell 
their stories and what happened,” she 
said. “Even though they don’t see it, 
they’re strong people. They inspire me 


by just telling their stories.” 


T] Johnston is the Assistant Editor of 
. Street Sheet, San Francisco's homeless 
advocacy newspaper, where this story 

originally appeared. 


Moving 
inside: 
Antidote 
to mental 
illness? 


——— FIRST-PERSON——— 


By Andy Pope 


MENTAL illness is often cit- 
ed as one of the driving factors 
behind the growing homeless 
population in cities such as 
Berkeley and Oakland. A lack of | 
resources for the mentally ill has 
led many people to the streets. 
Others, such as myself, landed 
on the streets as the result of an 
unanticipated, first-time mental 
health breakdown. What is not 
considered as often, however, is 
the fact that the very experience 
of homelessness, with all its in- 
jurious components, can easily 
drive a formerly sane person to 
the brink of insanity. I know this . 
to be true, for a number of reasons. 

First of all, it happened to me. Though it is true 
that I became homeless as the result of a breakdown 
at the age of 51, the ongoing conditions of homeless- 
ness drastically exacerbated the mental health issues 
I was facing. To the contrary, they caused consider- 
able damage to my constitution. Sleep deprivation, 
malnutrition, and forced over-exercise kept me in a 


continual state of shock. Add to that the lingering 
trauma effected by specific violations, and the result 
is what we call cognitive dissonance. My psyche 


felt as though it had been split 
into two. Half of me still 
clung to the fading memo- 
ries of a former humani- 
ty—a humanity I never 
questioned when I was a 
complacent, overweight 
music teacher, driving a 
Corolla, making $50,000 
a year. The other half 
began to believe that I was 
truly the piece of dog poop I 
was often considered to be, as 
people stepped over and around me whilst I slept, 
as though afraid to get my scent on their shoes. 

As soon as I got inside my own apartment; the 
kinds of mental incapacitation that had plagued me 
as a homeless man diminished dramatically, and in 
some cases, immediately. I had been expecting to 
need all kinds of medical and psychological help - 
to get me back on the same page as “mainstream” 
society. But in the first week after having found pal- 
atable residence, I noticed numerous signs of vastly 
improved mental health without my having to do 
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anything at all to attain it. In clear layman’s terms, 
let me cite but a few: 

1. During the first three nights of sleeping alone in 
a locked room, I dreamed every night, which means 


I must have been achieving REM sleep—something = 


that never happened when I was homeless. After _ 
three days of this, I noticed that I was thinking 
much more clearly than before. ~ 


- 2. My level of anxiety was reduced drastically. I 
no longer felt as though 
I were in “shock” or 


“on guard.” The previ- 
ous sense of “sleeping 
with one eye open” was. 
completely removed. — 
Obviously, it was a lot 
less likely under such 
conditions I would be awakened by an assailant, let 
alone a cop. 

3. The overwhelming sense of despair that ee en- 


« gulfed me during my homelessness was immediate- 


ly lifted. With it, anything that could be construed to 
be “clinical depression” no longer applied. Whereas 
Ihad previously been very fatalistic, believing1 | _ 
would probably be homeless for the rest of my life, I 
now found myself upbeat and optimistic about my 
future. 

After about a month of consistently living in- 
doors, a friend of mine complimented me on the 
phone: “You know, Andy, you sound just like a 
normal person now!” (Not sure what I sounded like 
before, but apparently it was pretty abnormal). 

If all of this was my experience in the very first 
month, can you imagine what it’s like nearly three 
years later? For almost three years now, I've been 


‘After twelve years on the 
. Streets where hatred ruled, my tions beyond my control. 
life has just begun.’ 
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getting REM sleep on a regular basis, after being 
sleep-deprived for years. I’ve been cooking my own 
food, taking showers in my own bathroom, and 
lacing up my shoes when I want to get moving—not - 
when I’m told to “move on.” 7 

If I walk, if I run, Iam the one WG. determines 
the pathways that I will traverse. I am the one who 
decides how many miles I need to put in each day. 


_ When | eat, itisI who decides what I am to eat. 
Many of the things I did 


when I was homeless were 
determined by condi- 


The contrast between 

the empowerment of my 
present-day world and the 
powerlessness of my previ- 
ous life is enough alone to lay waste to the remnants 
of a psychologically paralyzed existence. 

To whatever extent my mental health worsened 
over all that time on the streets, to that same extent 
has it been increasingly alleviated, the longer I live 
indoors. At the age of 66, many of my peers are 
retiring from jobs that they probably hated. They 


act as though they don’t know what to do with 
themselves. They act as though they’re headed for 


the grave. After twelve years on the streets where 
hatred ruled, my life has jet begun. 


Homeless No More features the stories of people making 


the transitions from homelessness to housing. Andy 
Pope is a freelance writer who lives in the Pacific 
Northwest. — 
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Private security guards: helpful or harmful? 


By Helen Hill 


PRIVATE security guards are ubiqui- 
tous these days. They silently survey 
the public in stores, on sidewalks, 
in schools, on campuses, in malls, at 
apartments and in hotel lobbies. 
For 20 years, Street Roots vendors have 
watched the proliferation of private 
security forces on our streets, and they 
have strong opinions about their ac- 
tions in the community. Some vendors 
interviewed for this article expressed 
a sense of comfort and security when 
private guards are around. Others — 
were frustrated at being told to move 
or threatened with arrest after months, 
or years, selling Street Roots at what 
they had understood was a legal post. 
Some said they think private guards 
overstep their jurisdiction when they 
remove people from sidewalks and 
doorways. Others said they think they 
target the homeless based on appear- 
ance, both inside stores and outside 
on public sidewalks. A few reported 
violent incidents in which they were 
physically threatened or harmed by 
guard patrols at night, with only their 
word to back them up. Private securi- 
ty guards do not wear body cameras. 
Brian Hibler said he feels the in- 
creased presence of private security 
whenever he’s in major stores, such as Fred Meyer 
or Safeway. 
“They follow me around when I walk in,” Hibler 
said. “It depends on how you are dressed, how you 
look that day, if you have a backpack. I was in Fred 
Meyer’s with my daughter yesterday, and I swear 
at least five were following us, and it was embar- 
rassing and irritating, and we ended up not getting 
anything and just left...My daughter is 27. She has a 
good heart and doesn’t steal. She felt really embar- 
rassed,” Hibler said. 
“I believe the private security guards are pushing 
boundaries,” Tina Drake said. “They are going 
outside of their jurisdiction and their training, 
especially pushing people away from places they 
can legally be. I was recently at Target, where I used 
to sell (Street Roots) because they are under new 
security. Now I cannot stand on the street corner 
and sell there anymore. I got told to leave the other 
day, leave the sidewalk. I feel they are overstepping 
because they are pushing people away from places 
they can legally be. She was kind, but she told me I 
had to leave the area. I’ve been there for quite a few 
years.” 


Another vendor, who wished to remain anonymous, 


said: “Yesterday a friend and I had a conversation 
with a security guard outside Sisters of the Road. 
He was kind-hearted and said he wished he could 
help people instead of just carry out the law on 
private and public property. It just seemed like his 
heart was in the right place.” 

Belinda Estermeyer and John Kadubec are also sup- 
portive. Belinda said the security guards are basi- 
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cally “like hall monitors” in her apartment building. 
John Kadubec “never had a problem and is glad 
they are there. They keep everything 1 in order,” he 
said. 

Stephanie has had very different experiences. 

“We were resting at Fred Meyers,” she said. “We 
had only been there for 20 minutes, and he (a 
ptivate security guard) said I was disturbing the 
other customers. We had a shopping cart with our 
stuff we'd bought in it, but it was under a table, 
nowhere near anyone. He told us to get out of the 
building and demanded right there by the front 
door that we had to take all our belongings out of 
the shopping cart in just a couple minutes and be 
off the property. He didn’t let me grab a garbage 
bag to put it in. He said it was loitering. 

“ Another time we were at Jantzen Beach. They 
have armed security,” Stephanie said. “I was walk- 
ing down the sidewalk. I looked down for a second 
— I happened to be walking by a garbage can — and 
the security guard stopped me and said, ‘You.can’t 
be doing that here.’ I'said, ‘Doing what?’ He said 
looking for cigarettes and taking them out of the 
garbage. I said I wasn’t; I just happened to turn my 
head and happened to look down. He was demand- 
ing my ID and said I would be trespassed off the 
property. They said they could restrain me until the 
police got there. I said I was just someone walk- 

ing on the sidewalk; I didn’t touch anything. He 
laughed at us, and we turned around and walked 
away.” 

Vince Masielo said he’s had tough interactions with 
private security at Right 2 Dream Too, the city-sanc- 
tioned establishment for people experiencing home- 


lessness, located near the Moda Center. 
“The Moda Center has its own securi- 
ty, and big venues bring more private 
security, and if they don’t know about 
the homeless village, they can act 
ageressive and domineering,” Masielo 
said. “Sometimes you get good, honest 
people. Sometimes you get jerks. I’ve 
never been into anything physical.” 
Others have and gotten hurt. 
“There’s a relationship between home- 
less and police, and that’s not the same 
as between homeless and private secu- 
rity,” Masielo added. “People should 
know you don’t have to ever say your 
name. They have no right to anything 
the police can lawfully get from you. 
You have to know the difference. Don’t 
be alone. Know your rights. If they 
threaten to sweep or remove you, tell 
them to get the real police, someone 
who actually has real authority in the 
area.” 
Sean Sheffield said he believes security 
guards are overstepping their bounds. 
“Their jurisdiction is only the property 
they are supposed to be on. If you are 
private security for an office build- 
ing, outside that door, that’s not your 
jurisdiction. I’ve had encounters with 
them telling me I-can’t be on a public 
sidewalk. I say to call the cops and 
we'll decide who’s right on this one.” 
Roger Cavitt sells Street Roots at Pow- 
ell’s City of Books downtown. 
“I’ve been on that side of the street for two years. 
Recently a guy started yelling at me—he initiates 
it—so this security guard walks over and tells me to 
move. I tell him I’m not moving because I am totally 
legal. We already measured it and everything. He 


- called me a panhandler for selling the paper. He 
said he didn’t want me there. So. 1 moved a block 


‘Sometimes you get good,, .~>* 
honest people. Sometimes you 
get jerks.’ * 


down. My attorney says just be quiet about it. I lost 
my spot. I was making a bunch of money. 

“I just notice what they do with homeless people. I 
see them chase them around. And they have a bias 
against black musicians; they say they are too loud, 
they have to leave. It’s the way they do it. They 
don’t do it with any respect. The white musicians 
play all day, whatever they want to do.” 


This story originally appeared in Street Roots, the street 
newspaper in Portland, Oregon. Courtesy a Street 
Roots/INSP. ngo. 
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Disability insurance. 


is a poverty trap 
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By Jack Bragen 


IF you are unable to work competitively due to a 
disability and you receive benefits because of this, 
it isn’t free money—it comes with certain costs. 
Disability benefits and SSI are set up to impose lim- 


efforts, many agencies will 


deprioritize you. Under 


SSI, you are barely allowed 


to save up money. You 


money, or if you do, you 


itations in what you can and can’t do. If you receive __ benefits, and this includes 


SSI money, you are expected to be poor. If you do 
not want to be poor, and if you want to earn just a 
little bit of money to improve life conditions, the 


rules are set up to make this effort a lot harder. Once a mountain of red tape. If 


disabled, it is equivalent to a life sentence to being 
impoverished and restricted through economic and 


other mechanisms. 


If you receive Social Security Disability Insurance 
(SSDI), the maximum amount you can earn per 
month on top of your SSDI money without being 
cut off is currently about $1,170 per month. The 
Social Security Administration, under one of its defi- 
nitions, defines “substantial gainful activity”—the 
kind that could impede your benefits—as earning 


‘America’s so-called safety net 
is set up to be a spider web 
from which we can never 

extricate ourselves.’ 


$1,180 or more per month. If your SSDI is about a 
thousand, you are left without much to live on. Yet, 
working more and earning more will jeopardize 
one’s Medicare benefits. Many disabled people can’t 


survive without Medicare. 


In the above scenario, a person living in the San 
Francisco Bay Area would be unable to rent an 
apartment, would be hard put to maintain a car, and 
would be forced to live in deprived and difficult 


circumstances. 


If you are doing too well economically or oth- 
erwise, including when this is through your own 


you receive housing bene- 


new landlord concerning 
the move. You must have 
the new unit pass inspec- 
tion; you must somehow | 


The amount of the deposit 
on an apartment usually 
exceeds the amount that 
you are permitted to own 
under SSI. 

You must also do other 


are barely allowed to earn 
will ultimately be cut from 


essential medical insurance. 
If we need to change res- 
idences, we must deal with 


fits under HUD, you must 
negotiate with the old and 


pay a deposit; where is that 
money going to come from? 


paperwork associated with the requirements of the 
Housing Authority. This process can be frightening, 
because things can go wrong. You may also need 

to pay double rent while moving your belongings. 
Where is that money going to come from? 

The overall system of providing for disabled and 
poor people is set up to produce restrictions. You 
can see this partly in the large number of mandatory 
appointments. You can see this in all of the require- 
ments to share personal and financial information. 
You can see this in how gainful employment is, in 
effect, punished and not rewarded. 

America’s so-called safety net is set up to be a 
spider web from which we can never extricate our- 
selves. In a kinder society, people with disabilities 
would have a fair chance at bettering our conditions 
through our own hard work. As it stands, now, we 


difficult: 


Amazon. 
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are subject to a mild form of imprisonment, even if 
the prison bars are invisible and are made of societal 
mechanisms. 

Although the Social Security Administration 
promulgates the assertion that their rules encourage 
work, this just isn’t so. As soon as you show that 
you can do work, or begin to earn even a minimal 
income, Social Security, the Housing Authority, © 
and other agencies have rules that make life more 


Jack Bragen is a writer who lives in Martinez with his 
wife, Joanna. His books are available for purchase on 
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paper. He says that many of them 
struggle to find and keep work. 

Another statistic that sticks out of 
the 2019 PIT report: African Amer- 
icans are at a much higher risk of 
homelessness in Alameda County 
than any other racial group. Nearly 
half (47 percent) of homeless resi- 
dents in Alameda County are African 
American, despite making up just 11 
percent of the county’s population. 
Latinx / Hispanic, white, and Asian 
residents, in particular, are propor- 
tionally under-represented among the 
homeless population, compared to 
their representation in the county as a 
whole. 

“It’s heartbreaking, but not surpris- 
ing for those of us who work in this 
field,” said Margaretta Lin—executive 
director of Just Cities, a social justice 
organization based in Oakland— 
about the results of the 2019 count. Lin 
also added that while the PIT count 
provides valuable year-over-year 
comparisons for homelessness trends, 


_ itis known to undercount the number 


of people experiencing homelessness. 
A more accurate picture of the extent 
of homelessness comes from Alameda 
County Health Care for the Homeless, 


which estimates that 23,000 people in 
the county experience homelessness 
over the course of a year. 

As the number of people on the 
street in Oakland has grown exponen- 
tially, so too have certain homeless 
services. 

“They’ve got shower trucks now,” 
Kali said, referring to the Lava Mae 
pop-up where we spoke, “port-o- 
potties, hand wash stations... When I 
was homeless out here four years ago, 
they didn’t have the shower things or 
anything like that. I couldn’t even find 
a port-o-potty.” — : 

Will and Kali have also witnessed 
several people transition out of home- 
lessness through the City of Oakland’s 
Tuff Shed program. 

“I’ve seen a lot of people in the Tuff 
Sheds that are now in apartments,” 
Will said. 

While these services may improve 
quality of life on the street to some _ 
extent, experts say that Bay Area cities 
have a long way to go to actually — 
get—and keep—a greater number 


of people off the street. As for what ~~ 


needs to change going forward, Lin 
said, “The city has not sufficiently 


invested in prevention.” Rental assis- 


tance, legal assistance for those facing 
eviction, and more deeply affordable 


housing are necessary to keep people 
from falling into homelessness. 
Additionally, Lin would like to see 
the city invest in alternative, low-cost, 
immediate housing models, like tiny 
homes, container homes, and mobile 
homes. Oakland has enough publicly 
owned land for “several thousand 
units” of these temporary, relatively 


- cheap housing types, Lin said. But 


right now, Oakland and Alameda 
County aren’t doing enough on 
either of these fronts: “The city hasn’t 
responded to the crisis like it was a 
crisis.” . 

Unhoused people in the Bay Area, _ 
of course, are all too aware that this is 
a crisis. : 

“T don’t know anything about that,” 
a 70-year-old homeless man in Berke- 
ley named Mike said about the count. 
“But if you really know what's going 
on on the street, you’re not surprised. 
There’s gonna be more homeless 


people.” 


~ Benjamin Schneider is a freelance 


journalist living in San Francisco. 
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An unhoused person sits in a Washington D.C. Metro station near the White House. 


Homeless in Trump’s America 


—_——— COMMENTARY 


By Peter Y. Sussman 


A MAN who lives at taxpayer expense in luxuri- 
ous public housing in Washington, D.C. has start- 
ed a campaign against those who aren’t so lucky. | 
There’s something that repels him about homeless 
people, and in two appearances in recent months, 
the president began to clarify what it is. 

Speaking in Iowa in June, Donald Trump took a 
double shot at immigrants and the homeless (whom 
he sometimes equates), saying, “You see what's hap- 
pening in California. ...The Democratic-run cities of 
Los Angeles and San Francisco—do you see what's © 
happening to those cities? Can you even believe it, 
what's going on there?. People are getting sick just . 
by walking down the street. They’re getting actually” 
sick, including police officers, who are incredible, 
the job our law enforcement does is incredible.” 

OK, so the problem is not primarily that people ‘ 
are being forced by economic, medical or social 


circumstances to live on the streets; it’s that other 


pedestrians—especially incredible police officers, 
for some reason—are repelled by their presence on 
our shared sidewalks. He mentioned the smell, and 


John Lawson 


he mentioned néedles, as he often does. . 
In the fusillades of ridicule and rhetoric that 


‘President Trump has fired against various classes of 
“American citizens, it would be easy to overlook any 


one of his many targets, but noticing and remember- 


ing are hallmarks of a thriving conscience. So before 


they slip from our collective memory entirely, let’s 
consider Trump's words in early July on homeless- 


ness and consider what they represent. 


After Trump returned from Japan that month, he 
reported back to his base at Fox News that, as one 


fawning moderator put it, “the cities are ‘clean. 


There’s no graffiti. No one going to the bathroom © 


on.the street. You don’t see junkies.” 


‘Trump took the bait and ran with it. “It’s.very. 
nice, isn’t it?” he said. There are addicts, of course, 
all over this country and abroad, with perhaps a 
higher concentration recently in America’s rural 
white areas, but how very nice the president finds 
it not to see them on the sidewalks. American rural 
addicts are perceived as someone’s more sympa- 


thetic relatives, unlike the more visible addicts 


who annoy him so much on “Democratic” city 
streets. Indeed, the very fact that addicts are visible 
makes them more useful for his political purposes. 
They’re valuable, anonymous props that he can 
point to with theatrical horror and disgust. 

Egged on by his Fox cheerleader, Trump said 
it was “very sad” what was happening in “some 
of our cities. ...New York City, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, they’ve got a major problem with. ..filth.” 
By “filth,” he meant homeless people and he meant 


excrement, as soon became clearer. 


_ As with many fastidious and insecure people of 
outsized privilege, germs or excrement are partic- 
ularly repulsive to the president. Areas that aren’t 


gold-plated to his taste are not simply unfamiliar or. 


vaguely uncomfortable; they are “shitholes,” to use 


Trump’s own inelegant term o vast, impoverished 


areas of the world. 
In a fleeting concession to conscience, Trump said 
that “...some of them have mental problems where 


_ they don’t even know they’re living that way.” He 


quickly discarded the notion that unhoused people 
might be the victims of circumstances beyond their 
control, saying, “In fact, perhaps iy like living 
that way. They can’t do that.” 

‘Do you see what happened there? The president 
quickly switched from unsupported speculation 
to the assumption that people enjoyed living in 
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Kevin Lamarque/ Reuters 


poverty and squalor—and then he chaste a on 
for the motivation he himself had just ascribed to 


them: They liked “living that way,’ ‘and “They can’t 
do that.” 


Climbing further out on a speculative limb, 
Trump began parading his historical i ‘ignorance 
_and promising to take action—of, some kind—on a 
problem he clearly didn’t begin to understand. “It’s 
a phenomena [sic] that started two years ago,” he 
said, with all the assurance of presidential authority. 
(That suggests that homelessness began with the 


Tt would be easy to overlook any 
one of [Trump’s] many targets, 
but noticing and:remembering 

are hallmarks of ¢ a feo 
eee conscience. 


“5 


~ start of his administration. It's not vial he Eeided 


to remind his audience, but his autonomous mouth 
frequently betrays.him in that-way.) Then, speaking 
as the nation’s leader, the preacher of our common 
values, he declared, as he so often does, “It’s dis- 
graceful.” 
Trump returned later in the interview to his 
determination that “something” must maybe be 
done: “So we’re-looking at it very seriously. We may 
intercede. We may do something to get that whole 
thing cleaned up. It’s inappropriate. Now, we have 
to take the people and do Bas We have to do 
something.”: 
In short, stand by for “some other Aes 

portant things.” The silver lining is that in ies Bast 
this president has generally forgotten the important 
things his rudderless mouth had promised. And in 
significant ways, Trump’s ends are served by raising 
the spectre of a threat and then leaving it unre- 
solved. He gives his aroused “base” a. common tar- 
get for righteous indignation without going to the 


_ detailed, time-consuming and collaborative trouble 


of fixing the problem he’s identified and leaving his’ 
base content. Their arousal is his greatest strength, 
so he must Bes them aroused. 


Trump continues on page 12 
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Austin, TX Makes it 
Legal to pleer 0 on the 
Street | 


- Starting on July 1, unhoused people 
in Austin, TX can sleep on the street 
without fear 
of being 

_ ticketed. 
Previously, 
there was an 
ordinance 
in place 

that made it 
illegal to sit, 
lie, or camp 
in public. 
The new law makes it so that officers 
can only give tickets to people who — 
block pathways. The city council also 
changed another part of the ordi- 

_ nance so that panhandling is no lon- 
ger eee: unless it is “aggressive.” 


New Protechons for Unhoused 
People in Santa Rosa 


On July 12, Santa Rosa settled 
a months-long lawsuit that will 
require local governments provide 
shelters with beds and accommo- 
dations for disabled people, and _ 
requires police to preserve and 
-store the private property they 

_ seize at encampments. 

Under the settlement, police 
who encounter homeless people 
on public property cannot arrest 
them without first ‘ ‘providing an 
opportunity to be placed in ade- 
quate shelter.” The shelter must 
be open day and night; have beds 
rather than floor mats; allow peo- 
ple to be housed along with their 
spouse, partner, child or care- 
giver; and have accommodations 
for a person’s “disability-related 
needs.” 

These new rules take effect Aug. 
12 and runs through June 30, 2020, 


but could be extended. 


Berkeley Moves Forward with 
“Safe Haven Parking” 


‘When the City of Berkeley voted 
to ban overnight parking for RVs in 
March, the council said they would 
consider a temporary safe parking 
site for DV dwellers. On July 23, the 
city council voted to move forward : 
with this plan. 

The Berkeley City Council is cur- 
rently in the process of seeking out 
a location for the safe parking site, 
which will be an off-street location 
where a yet-unknown number of RVs 
can park for up to three months, with 
the possibility of an extension. 


East Bay Mayors Consider 
‘Converting Shuttered Jail into 
Homeless Shelter 


14 mayors in the East Bay have 
asked Alameda County to convert 
_a former jail into a homeless shel- 
ter that could house hundreds. If 
approved, it would be the first jail _ 
facility-turned-homeless-shelter 
in California. 


Berkeley Mayor Jesse Arreguin and 


‘Oakland Mayor Libby Schaaf were 
among the 14 mayors in favor of the 
conversion. The request came during 
a meeting where the mayors were re- 
questing more money from the county 
for homeless services. 

Advocates for the homeless are con- 
cerned the shelter would re-trauma- 


tizing the many formerly incarcerated - 


homeless people in Alameda County. 


You cant legislate your way out of a fantasy.’ 


Trump from page 11 


This president’s most dangerous 
impact is in identifying “the issue” 
for his followers. Granted, his policies 
have destroyed stable institutions, 
societal norms, and years of legislative 
consensus, but even more important 
are the ways he’s poisoning public 
values by reframing our perceptions. 
In the process, problems, to the extent 
that they are problems, become more 
intractable, more difficult to resolve. 


You can’t Meets your way out ofa 


fantasy. 
At another point in his July diatribe 
on Fox News, Trump betrays more - 
.of his motivation: “I own property in 
San Francisco. ... [YJou take a look at 
what's going on with San Francisco, 
it’s terrible.” With people like Trump, 
it’s always personal, often in ways 
‘only a psychotherapist could unearth. 
The implications of Trump’s mindset~ 
are clear. It is not that social disloca- 
tion and despair exist; it’s that he (or 
tourists, property owners or police of- 
ficers) must see the homeless or smell 
them as they walk down the street; 
that it’s happening in areas where he - 


| himself has property. 


If you've spent your life with no 
greater ambition than to be at least 
one socioeconomic rung above the 
next person (a Queens guy dreaming 
of Manhattan status), then the high- 
er you get, the moré vulnerable you 
feel. Sadly, history has shown us that 
such fragile people often resolve their 
grandiose inner turmoil by imposing 
destructive forms of order on others, 
usually at the expense of easy targets — 
on the lowest social and economic 
rungs. Even more sadly, this particu- 


lar Queens guy is a rich professional 


_ brander who has persuaded many 


of his socially insecure followers that 
their own grievances are his. We’ve 
heard it again and again from die- 
hards at his rallies: “He’s one of us.” 
We have paid, and for some time 
will continue to pay, a heavy price for 
this deeply troubled man’s insecurity, 
and as usual, the first ones to pay that 
price will be those who don’t have 


_ Gregory Arena 


the financial resources or inherited 
influence to buy their way into the 
corrdors of privilege and power where 


‘the governing values of a country are 
articulated and its rules are forged. 


Peter Y. Sussman is Berkeleyan and a 
retired journalist and author who serves 
as an advisor to Street Spirit. 
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